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Memorabilia. 


WE received the other day Vol. xxxv. (for 
1934) of the Publications of the 
Thoresby Society. This is devoted entirely to 
a History of the West Riding country parish 
of Methley, between Leeds and Pontefract. 
An old village, of which the church—not the 
resent church—finds mention in Domesday 
Book, and the neighbourhood of which has 
furnished one or two remains of much further 
antiquity, it is much above the average both 
in its surviving records of different descrip- 
tions and in the interest of the people con- 
nected with it. The collection of materials 
for the History was begun some thirty years 
or more ago, the then Rector of Methley, 
Archdeacon H. Armstrong Hall, and the Rev. 
H, 8. Darbyshire collaborating. Mr. Darby- 
shire, after the Archdeacon’s death, went on 
with the work, but himself died before it was 
finished, and it has fallen to our correspond- 
ent, Mr. G. D. Lumb, F.S.A., to bring it 
to completion. Some echo to most of the 
chief events in English history is found from 
Methley. In the Poll Tax return we have 
an uncommonly good list of local names. 
Early in the following century the manor, 
which had passed from the de Lacys to the 
Hospital of St. Nicholas at Pontefract, came 
into the hands of the Watertons who, through 
the middle of the fifteenth century, played a 
more or less prominent part in public affairs. 
In 1488, in a division of Waterton estates 
between co-heiresses, it fell to a branch of 
the Dymokes, of whom recently we have been 
hearing a good deal. The Dymoke of this 
branch, towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, succeeded his cousin at Scrivelsby and 
therewith to the championship. The manor 
of Methley was then divided up and sold, the 
ae urchaser being John Savile, Baron 
of the Exchequer, whose descendants still hold 
it. The Savile of the days of the Great Rebel- 
lion was a strong Parliament man, but many 








of his neighbours were staunch to the King, 
and, with Pontefract Castle near by, it is 
no wonder that Methley at that time was a 
somewhat turbulent place. The chapter on 
the Manor Rolls is full of most interesting 
and instructive details. That on the Rectors 
makes us acquainted with one or two curious 
characters, and contains a good anecdote. 
It is hardly necessary to say of a publication 
of the Thoresby Society that it is provided 
with all that is necessary in the way of plan 
and map and abounds in illustrations. 


WE have found the April number of New 

York History (State Education Building, 
Albany, N.Y., U.S.A.) a more than usually 
interesting one. It contains five biographical 
studies of notable American characters: 
‘ Philip Schuyler,’ by Mr. Robert Livingstone 
Schuyler; ‘ Judge Augustus Porter,’ by Mr. 
Victor Hugo Paltsits; ‘The Western Eyres 
of Judge Kent,’ by Mr. John T. Horton; 
‘Amos Eaton, Naturalist,’ by Mr. W. M. 
Smallwood, and ‘ Alexander McLeod,’ by Mr. 
Milledge L. Bonham, Jr. The life of Judge 
Augustus Porter is introduced by some 
account of a business day-book of his which 
recently turned up in New York and was pur- 
chased by the New York Public Library. It 
records transactions of the years 1818-1822, 
belonging to the time of reconstruction which 
followed the war, among ourselves apparently 
a good deal forgotten, of 1812. The earliest 
entries are dated at ‘‘ Niagara,’’ but 
within ten days or so the name ‘‘Manchester’’ 
is substituted—‘‘a less popular name for 
Niagara Falls,” which, we are told, con- 
tinued in use as late as the ’forties. The 
Porters believe themselves to be descended, 
and named, from Ralph who was “ Grand 
Porteur’’ or ‘‘ chief groom of the bed- 
chamber ’’ to Henry I. Their American pro- 
genitor was John Porter, who settled at 
Windsor, Conn., c. 1637. Augustus Porter, 
born in 1769, was from his early manhood a 
great pioneer, and, in particular, a pioneer 
in the development of Niagara. His day- 
book, as the analysis of it shows, contains 
much material both for the social and for the 
local historian, as well as a certain amount 
which may please the lover of old gossip. 
The article on Judge Kent, another early 
nineteenth-century legal celebrity who was 
once extolled by one of his brothers as hav- 
ing ‘‘ so administered the law of the land as 
to make New York the land of the law,” is 
noteworthy as a study of the English judicial 
system transferred to and operating in 


America, 
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UR correspondent Mr, R. G. Howarth, of 
Sydney, sends us a lecture on Shakes- 
peare’s ‘Tempest’ which he delivered last 
autumn for the Australian English Associa- 
tion. Mr, Howarth puts forward some inter- 
esting suggestions: the chief one, that the 
unusual conformity with the classical unities 
of time and place in this play is due to some 
fluence from Jonson; and, more than that, 
that the whole scheme of the play is best 
understood by reference to Jonson’s doctrines 
on the drama. The new Cambridge edition 
is criticised in respect to stage directions at 
one or two points—thus Mr. Howarth does not 
think that Miranda, when she first appears 
listening to her father’s story, should be made 
‘““ absorbed . . . by the sea’’; and also in 
respect to several readings in the text. 
Matter for more than one discussion will be 
found here. The relation to ‘The Tempest ’ 
of Jonson’s prologue to his re-written ‘ Every 
Man in His Humour,’ and the discussion of 
Caliban, especially in his discovery by Trin- 
culo and Stephano, are the most important. 


ESSRS. Methuen announce for June 3 a 
continuation of Sir Charles Oman’s com- 
prehensive study of the Art of War. From 
the Middle Ages we now pass to the Sixteenth 
Century; the subject-matter is the Italian 
wars, the French and Dutch wars of religion 
and the long struggle on the Danube and in 


the Mediterranean against the Turkish 
aggressor. 
Aniother book announced by Messrs. 


Methuen for the same date which should prove 
interesting is ‘A History of Cynicism,’ by 
Mr. D. R. Dudley. Cynicism is taken to be 
the most striking vindication produced by 
the ancient world of the claims of the indi- 
vidual against.society. Kindred movements 
in the mediaeval and modern worlds are dis- 
cussed and also the relations between Cynicism 
and Christianity. 


N ESSRS. Dent have published this week a 

book of a sort which we have been wish- 
ing for: a handy alphabetical encyclopaedia, 
that is to say, of London. Running to 800 
pages large crown 8vo., edited by Mr. William 
Kent, who, we learn, has been assisted by a 
number of experts, it contains not only 
accounts of streets and buildings and famous 
London characters, but articles also on topics 
connected with administration, such as the 
London County Council (Lord Snell, Chair- 
man of L.C.C., is the author of this) and the 
Water Supply. Its price is 7s. 








—_—_...., 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
“N.E.D. (Mill). 


(See ante pp. 24, 60, 96, 133, 165, 201, 
236, 281, 314, 348). 


Maiden modesty, quoted first from Dryden 
(1700), occurs in Chapman, Od. vi. 218, of 
Nausicaa. 

Mainprize (vb.) is last quoted 1681. §, 
Dobell, ‘Life and Letters’ ii. 272, ‘not 
Moses or Elias, But Heaven mainprized, and 
every standing saint Astonied into marble ”— 
on Milan Cathedral. 

Mainsheet is defined as it should be, but 
Thackeray’s blunder is not recorded, “‘ they 
come and lay the cloth presently, wide as the 
main-sheet ‘of some tall admiral,’ ’’ wher 
Milton also is ill-treated, ‘‘tall” for 
‘‘ great ’’ (‘ The Newcomes, cl. xiv.), 

Mammonish is first quoted from Sydney 
Smith. Nearly 150 years earlier is Hacket’s 
outburst against the Scots, ‘‘O barbarous! 
perfidious! mammonish! sacrilegious! To 
make Bargain and Sale of him that sate in 
God’s stead over them!’’ (‘ Scrin. Res.’ ii, 
223). 

Manage: economize, Fr. ménager (1649). 
Earlier—Chapman, ‘Hymn to Christ,’ 
*“ prove . . . to those whose powers Proudly 
oppose thy laws, Oppressing Virtue, giving 
Vice applause: They never manage just 
authority, But thee in thy dear members 
crucify ’’; it amounts to ‘“ pervert.”’ 

Marathon: Marathon race—not given. 
‘Essays of the Year’ 1929-30, 165, ‘‘ You 
will also have disturbed visions . . . of the 
Chancellor disturbed in abstruse figurings by 
mice marathons over his carpet.’’ There is 4 
further transference, to any sort of competi- 
tion, in The Times Lit. Sup. No. 1704, p. 517, 


“the more spectacular achievements of 
asceticism, such as , . , the various fasting 
marathons.” 


Marbly: rigid, cold or calm like marble. 
But Horne, ‘ Orion’ ii. canto 3, uses it for 
brightly shining, “all marbly gleamed the 
stedfast sky.’’ 

Marginal: by the way, of a side issue—not 
given. This seems to be the sense in Chap- 
man, ‘ Tears of Peace’ 1080, ‘‘ Thus by the 
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way to Human Love’s interring These mar- 
ginal and secret tears referring to my dis- 
posure — .”’ The main business of Peace was 
to bury Human Love, which she put aside to 
counsel Chapman. ‘“‘ Marginal voter ’’ is not 
given. The New Statesman, June 1, 1928, p. 
932, defines him, ‘‘ he who is at the point of 
indifference whether he comes to the poll or 
not.” 

Marmole is given only as a variety of 
“mormal.’”?’ ‘The Surfeit,’ in ‘ Reliq. 
Hearn.’ (1864) iii, 239, ‘‘ like changeable taf- 
feties or marmoles in a decaying fire, everyone 
phansies his own phantasies.’’ 

Masseline—not given. In the ‘ Lament for 
Jasper Tudor’ (Dyke’s Skelton, ii, 396), 
“Venus, Marcury ... and the Mone mas- 
seline.’’ Maslin was a sort of brass. Is this 
an early match for Fielding’s ‘copper 
moon ? ’”” 

Mat, man of, is quoted from ‘ Bonduca’ 
under the sense of ‘‘ matting,’’ without fur- 
ther comment. It occurs again in ‘ Women 
Pleased’ IV. iii, ‘“‘I am fall’n away to 
nothing, to a spindle, Grown a mere man of 
mat, no soul within me.” The first passage 
also refers to a lean, hungry man. 

Mathematically: with mathematical exact- 
ness. The first example dates 1567, the 
second 1669; not till a. 1715 comes the notion 
of proof, ‘‘ mathematically certain.”” In 1644 
Milton in ‘ Areopagitica ’ wrote of Selden’s 
“exquisite reasons, and theorems almost 
mathematically demonstrative.”’ 

Matting. 1682 is the first date given for 
abstract and 1748 for concrete senses. Earlier 
—Chapman, Od. xiii. 588, ‘‘ thy bright-brown 
curles [I will] imply In hoary mattings.”’ 

Maudlin pot: a drinking vessel, is given 
1638. Eleven years earlier is ‘‘ maudlin cup,”’ 
in ‘The Jests of George Peele’ (physician). 
‘N-E.D.’ gives ‘‘ maudlin-cupped’’ from 
Feltham. 

Maw: mouth (fig.). The only example 
given is dated 1851, of hell’s mouth, which in 
the old conception was hardly figurative. 
Keats, ‘Endymion’ ii. 271, ‘‘ weary, he set 
down before the maw Of a wide outlet.” 

Mechanism (see MII). I might have illus- 
trated Bulwer Lytton’s ‘‘ the chilling mechan- 
ism of her embrace’’ from ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra’ IV, iv. 30, ‘‘ rebukeable And 
worthy shameful check it were, to stand On 
more mechanic compliment,”’ i.e. not to kiss. 

Mediocrist. Under date 1818 Todd is 
quoted for a false reading of Swift’s mediocri- 
bus. No doubt he found it in Johnson’s Life 
of Hughes. 


‘ 








Meed: mean, medium—not given. Gilbert, 
‘Pygmalion and Galatea’ i, ‘‘ Pygmalion’s 
wife, Who laughs and frowns but knows no 
meed between.’’ ‘N.E.D.’ gives a rare ad- 
jective ‘‘ mede”’ in this sense. Gilbert may 
have shirked the ugly assonance ‘‘ mean be- 
tween.”’ 

Meiotically—not given. Dr. Richard Meg- 
gott, preaching to the Scholars of St. Paul’s 
School on St. Paul’s Day 1675/6 has “ this 
is that which according to the Hebrew way of 
speaking is here meiotically expressed by It 
is not good.” 


, 


Melodious: susceptible to melody. This 
““nonce-use ’’ recurs in comm. verses to 
Browne’s ‘Brit. Past.’, ‘The younger 


cygnet, even at best, doth tear With his harsh 
squealings the melodious ear.”’ 

Melody (vb.) is only given intransitive. 
Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems’ (1928) 571, ‘‘ But she 
would not heed What I melodied ”’: ibid. 613, 
‘* And the tunes flew back to my fingers I had 
melodied years ago.” 

Mentalize (1885 only). Campbell to Miss 
Mayow, July 6, 1807, ‘‘ I sometimes call on 
the satirical Gifford, who is here [at Ryde]; 
who mentalises me for a few moments, but the 
impression lasts too short.’’ 

Merely: mere—not _ given. Sylvester, 
“Hymn of St. Lewis’ 22, ‘“‘I judge them 
scarce works of a meerly man.”’ 

Metropolize. A transitive ‘‘ nonce-use’’ is 
given from Cleveland ; different is Campbell’s 
use, writing to a friend in London, Apr. 
1794, ‘‘ I suppose you are now fairly metropo- 
lised.”’ 

Mettle. Under ‘‘ metal’’ (the same word) 
‘N.E.D.’ quotes Florio, ‘‘ souatta, a strap or 
leather of a whip, our boyes call it mettall.”’ 
Chapman’s use in Il. xxiii, 561 has escaped 
the notice of editors. Of two charioteers one 
held the reins, ‘‘ the other gave the passe [i.e. 
pace] with rod and mettle.’’ In County Cork 
we called our top whips ‘‘ mettles.”’ 

Milo: an athlete—not given. Shaftesbury, 
‘ Characteristics ’ ii. 304, ‘‘ the Milo’s of the 
age, the men of bodily prowess and dexterity 
. . . a person thus in love with an athletick 
Milonean constitution.” 

Mince-pie bridge—not given. Southey’s 
‘Commonplace Book’ iv. 524 quotes from 
1800 a remark that this old-fashioned sort was 
dangerously narrow. 

Mind: purpose, desire, is given. Daniel 
uses it for the thing purposed or desired, 
‘ Philotas ’ i. 44, ‘“‘ Bountie and gifts lose more 
than they doe finde, Where many looke for 
good, few have their minde.”’ 
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Misinspire—not given. Chapman, Od. 
xiv, 258, ‘“‘some god misinspir’d, Or man 
took from him his owne equal minde.”’ 

Misomousism—not given: misomusist is. 
‘ Browning Letters’ i. 362, ‘‘ What a miso- 
mousism you fell into yesterday, you who have 
much great work to do which no one else can 
do except just yourself !’’ Browning seems to 
have spoken despondingly of his influence as a 
poet. The printed text gives the meaningless 
‘* misomonsism.”’ 

Mistress: instructress, is quoted from 
Chaucer and Lord Berners, and the next date 
is 1663. In ‘The False One’ V, iv. 176, 
Cleopatra says ‘‘I see calamity is the best 
mistress of religion, and can convert an 
atheist.’”’ ‘ N.E.D.’ quotes ‘ Winter’s Tale, 
‘‘1 cannot say ’tis pittey she lacks Instruc- 
tions, for she seemes a mistresse to most that 
teach ’’ under the sense of one who has mas- 
tered an art. It might mean instructress of 
most teachers, I suppose. 

Mithra for an artificial sun seems quite 
exceptional. Hanway, ‘A Journal’ Let. 31, 
“*an obelisk of 120 feet . . . has a mythra, or 
sun, of six feet diameter, in gilded copper, at 
the top.” 

Mole: stain. This old verb is last quoted 
1818. In Horne’s ‘ Orion’ iii, canto 2, it 
seems rather a direct verbalizing of the noun, 
“* Freckled and moled, with saffron tresses 
fair.”’ 

Molecular. The transferred sense of ‘‘ mole- 
cule’’ is given. For similar sense of the ad- 
jective see Lyall, ‘ Asiatic Studies ’ i. 6, “ the 
floating and molecular state of society has 
prevented religious consolidation.”’ 

Molehill (see MII.) Earlier—Chapman, 
‘ Hesiod’s Book of Days’ 24, ‘‘ the ingenious 
ant On that day ends her molehill’s cure of 
want”? (aa@pov dpara). Cp. ‘ Eugenia’ 84. 
Burton has this use more than once, e.g. 
“ their habitations like molehills, the men as 
emmets.’’ Howell has “ a great Mole-hill of 
Ants ’’; and Watts ‘‘ Thou mighty Mole-Hill, 
Earth, Farewel! Angels aspire on lofty 
wings, And leave the Globe for Ants to dwell.”’ 

Monarch (attrib.). Of the many appositive 
examples given one only is earlier than Sylves- 
ter’s pretty couplet, ‘‘ And that fair stream 
whose silver waves do kiss The Monarch towers 


of fair Semiramis ’’ (1621, p. 173). The city 
is a monarch, as its queen is. 
Monarchy. Under ‘“‘trans. and _fig.”’ 


several uses are lumped together, including 
‘‘ feminine monarchy,”’ of bees. Chapman ex- 
tends this to creatures not obviously monarchi- 
cal in epilogue to Odyssey, ‘‘the fishy 















monarchy.” 


Elsewhere he has ‘“ sea-born 
nation.”’ One is apt to associate such phrases 
with the eighteenth century. 


Monops—not given. Meredith, ‘ Beauch. 
Career’ ch. xlv, ‘‘he would have been a 
Nelson of politics, if he had been a monops, 
with an excuse for not seeing.’’ 

Moozy is defined as mossy in the sense of 
velvety, resembling moss. But in Under. 
downe’s transl. of ‘ Aethiopica’ 13 (Abbey 
Classics) it clearly means marshy, the first 
meaning given for ‘‘ mossy’’: ‘the great 
plenty of reede that groweth there in the 
Moozy ground.”’ 

Mother (3 b.). ‘ Philaster,’ II, ii. 3, is 
quoted for ‘‘ reverend Mother ”’ as a religious 
head; but it surely refers to the Mother of 
the Maids, as Dyce takes it. 

Mothy: infested by moths. This hostile 
note is absent in Hardy’s phrase “at mothy 
curfew-tide,’’ ‘Coll. Poems’ (1928) 62. 
Again, ‘‘ some nocturnal blackness, mothy 
and warm,”’ ibid. 521. Cp. Keats and Yeats 
in MII. 

Movable: a gee object belonging to a 
person. ‘N.E.D.’ quotes Emerson only for 
a fig. use. Fletcher, ‘The Chances,’ IV. iii. 
122, ‘“‘ But is her name Constantia? Yes; a 
movable Belonging to a friend of mine,”’ i.e., 
whore. 

Mow: deride, is dated 1456. Is that the 
sense in Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems’ (1928) 202, 
‘Is Death the partner who doth moue Their 
wormy chaps and bare?’’ One expects rather 
‘‘ kiss, fondle,’’ or the like. 

Mud-lark: hog, is quoted only from Grose, 
1785. In Campbell’s mock-heroic ‘ Mobiade ’ 
the phrase ‘‘fry the mudlark’s odoriferous 
wing ’’ is explained by a note, ‘‘ the poetical 
name for a pig, principally used in the ele- 
gant phraseology of Kilmainham jail.’’ The 
word may have been ‘picked up from Irish 
associates at Altona. 

Multimarbled—not given. 
Poems’ (1928) 91, ‘‘ And multimarbled 
Genova the Proud.’”’ It seems as good as 
Punch’s ‘‘ multi-spired,’’ of London, four 
years earlier, which is given. 

Mumps is first quoted from Florio, 1598. 
In that year Sylvester (1621) 212 mentions it 
as prevalent in Savoy, which looks more like 


Hardy, ‘ Coll. 


goitre. ‘ N.E.D.’s’ next date is 1758. 
Musical (math.): harmonic (1594). Earlier 
by five years—Puttenham (Arber) 78, “a 


triple proportion, to wit, the Arithmeticall, 

the Geometricall, and the Musicall.”’ 
Musted: insulted by being told one must 

do something. ‘A King and No King,’ IV. iii. 
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103, ‘‘ The must three times together ! Musted, | 
my dear brother !”’ 

Mutilated. In ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
ch. i., the reference is more abstract than 
in any example given, “‘ his lady [would] re- 
turn my wife’s civilities at church with a 
mutilated courtesy.’’ 

Mutter (intr.). The transferred use is 
first dated 1791, and refers only to thunder. 
Sandys’ ‘ Travels,’ 291, ‘‘ enforcing Baiae to 


usurpe the bound Of muttering seas,”’ 
Horace’s maris obstrepentis. 
Mutton: mutton-candle (1841). Earlier— 


Harriette Wilson’s ‘Memoirs’ (1929) 175, 
“Why don’t you ride and tie regularly with 
your muttons, when you want to be economi- 
cal?”? Lord Deerhurst had produced a long 
and a short tallow candle. 

Muttoning : sheep-stealing—not given. Cot- 
ton, ‘Poems’ (1765) 29, ‘“‘ And up he starts 
to go a stealing, either a Muttoning or a 
Vealing.’’ 

Myriologue: an extemporaneous funeral 
song. But Saintsbury on Carlyle, ‘ Corrected 
Impressions,’ uses a different word of the 
same form, ‘‘ precepts of the Carlylian deca- 
logue or myriologue.’’ 

G. G, Loane. 
(To be continued). 


JOTTINGS ON CANNIBALISM. 


E word ‘‘ cannibal’ is derived from the 
Caribs of South America who, though 
they lived a blameless life in later times, 
were notorious for their cannibal raids. Their 
tribal name was Caribal. At an early period 
in human history cannibalism seems to have 
been almost. universal, and there are few 
peoples among whom it is entirely wanting. 
Cannibalism probably originated in the 
defects of food supply, especially animal food. 
But when the pastoral stage was reached and 
the flesh of animals became common and 
abundant, it ceased (Lippert, ‘‘ Kulturg. d. 
Mensch.,’’ ii. 275). The lack of salt, too, 
imparts a desire for flesh, and that, combined 
with other external circumstances, may con- 
tribute towards cannibalism. When the 
aborigines of Victoria used to assemble 
together to eat the bunya-bunya fruit, they 
were forbidden to kill any game where the 
fruit grew ; so that when their desire for flesh 
grew intense, they killed one of their party 
and ate his flesh (Brough Smith, ‘ Aborigines 





of Victoria,’ i. xxxviil.) Cannibalism may 
have a religious, magical or purely material- 





istic value, and the motives which lead to 
these orgies are fourfold: 

(a) as a sacred duty towards a parent or a 
near relative; (b) a magical rite; (c) a ven- 
detta ; and (d) a necessity. 

The New World furnishes us with many 
instances from which it becomes clear that 
cannibalism was a duty imposed on the living. 
The Arawaks could think of no greater honour 
to the deceased than mixing his powdered 
bones in water and drinking the mixture 
(Waitz, ‘ Anthr. der Naturvolker,’ iii. 388; 
Spencer, ‘ Principles of Sociology,’ i. 241, 
133; Koch-Griinberg, IAE,! xii., 1899, p. 78 
sqq.). On the death of a Cucuma his rela- 
tives boiled or roasted his body according as 
he was thin or fat, and ate it (Garcilasso de 
la Vega, i. 56). Among the Chavante, on the 
Uruguay, mothers ate their babies when they 
died, believing that by doing so they regained 
their tiny souls (Kichler, ‘ Cust. of Mankind,’ 
p. 50 sq.). But the same motive is presum- 
ably to be met with in other parts of the 
world. The Battas of Sumatra, we are told 
(Waitz, op; cit., i. 189), generally ate the 
aged, but it is not clear what the motive was. 

As a magical rite cannibalism occurs every- 
where. Among the American Indian tribes 
it was part of war customs and was 


based principally on the belief that bravery and 
other desirable qualities of an enemy would 
pass, through actual ingestion of a part of the 
body, into that of the consumer. Such qualities 
were supposed to have their special seat in the 
heart, hence this organ was chiefly sought, 
though blood, brain, marrow and flesh were in 
many instances also swallowed. The parts were 
eaten either raw or cooked (Hrdlicka, BAE-B 
30, i. 200). 
According to Adair too the heart of a slain 
enemy was eaten ‘‘ in order to inspire them 
with courage ’’ (quoted by Swanton, BAE-R 
43, 1928, p. 518). The hearts of slain enemies 
were eaten by the Orinoco Indians (Caulin, 
‘ Hist, Coro-graphica,’ p. 98), the Nauras (de 
Herrera, “‘ Gen. Hist.,’’ vi. 187), the Sioux 
(de Castelnau, ‘ Expéd.,’ iv. 382), the Musk- 
hogee (Adair, ‘ Hist. Am. Ind.,’ 135), the 
Chickasaw (Swanton, BAE-R 44, 1928, p. 
253) and the Calchaqui (Ambrosetti, An. de : 
Soc, Cient, Argentina, xli., 1896, p. 57)—to 
mention but a few—for the purpose of infus- 
ing the qualities of the slain into the slayer 
(cf. Frazer, ‘ Sp. of the Corn,’ ii. p. 149 sq.). 
The Botocudos of Brazil ate a morsel of a slain 
enemy’s flesh thinking that by so doing the 
1 A list of journals of which titles are thus 
abbreviated is to be found on the back cover 
of the American Anthropologist. 
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arrows of the enemy’s tribe would not be able 
to hit them (de Castelnau, op. cit., iv. 382). 
The Indians of South America ate the bodies 
of dead warriors and carried their skeletons as 
‘* standards’ hoping thus to obtain courage 
and frighten their enemies (Lafitau, c. in 
Yarrow, BAE-R 1, 1881, p. 182). The magi- 
cal aspect is also evident on the North Pacific 
coast. Among the Haidahs the inspired man 
“springs on the first person he meets, bites 
out and swallows one or more mouthfuls of the 
man’s living flesh wherever he can fix his teeth 
and then rushes on to another ’’ (Bancroft, 
‘Nat. Rac.,’ iii. 150). And among the neigh- 
bouring Nootkas the medicine-man is satisfied 
‘‘with what his teeth can tear from the 
corpses in the burial places ”’ (ibid., iii. 152). 

Among the Australian Arunta cannibalism 
was at most but slightly practised, but its 
memory lives to the present day in the tradi- 
tions of the Alcheringa, and some of the 
Engwura ceremonies are thought to represent 
its suppression (Spencer-Gillen, ‘ Nat. Tr.,’ 
324, 473, 474, 475). Among the Marindanim 
cannibalism is very common as a religious rite 
(cf. Wirz, ‘ Die Marind,’ passim) ; in certain 
ceremonies the participants violate a young 
girl who is afterwards killed and eaten. The 
Melanesians, though not cannibals, are said 
to eat a piece of a dead man’s flesh in order 
to establish communion with him (Codring- 
ton, JRAI, x, 1881, p. 285). The chief of 
Namosi in Fiji, whenever he had his hair cut, 
ate a man; this operation was supposed to be 
fraught with dangers. ‘‘ There was a certain 
clan that had to provide the victim, and they 
used to sit in solemn council among them- 
selves to choose him. It was a sacrificial feast 
to avert evil from the chief ’’ (Frazer, ‘ Taboo 
and the Perils of the Soul,’ p. 264, quoting 
Fison). At Bima, in the Sambawa Island, 
when a new flag-pole is set up in the sultan’s 
palace, a pregnant woman is crushed to death 
under it on the assumption that the ghost of 
a pregnant woman is sure to be more than 
usually fierce and vigilant. And when the 
wooden doors are set up at the palace, child- 
ren are sacrificed, their bones laid in the holes 
in which the door-posts are erected, the bones 
stripped of the flesh, and the flesh itself boiled 
with horse’s flesh and served up to the officers 
to eat (van Braam Morris, Tijds. v. ind. Taal- 
Land-en Volkenkunde, xxxiv., 1891, p. 224, c. 
by Frazer, op. cit., p. 91). 

The Sedangs of Indo-China eat their slain 
enemies believing that the latter’s martial 
prowess will be transmitted to them in conse- 
quence of consuming their flesh (Cabaton, c. 








in Social Science Abstracts, ii, 1930, No. 143, 
p. 24). Among the Lhopa of Sikkim “‘ it was 
customary to eat the bride’s mother at the 
wedding feast . . . In the Solomon Islands vic- 
tims were actually fattened like cattle. | On 
the Upper Congo cannibalism was practised 
for thousands of years as the result of instine- 
tive passion for cannibalistic feasts’’; the 
Bechuanas had a solemn ceremony for eat- 
ing human flesh, because they believed that 
such flesh inspired courage and _ rendered 
the warrior invincible ; the notorious Matuana 
drank the gall of thirty chiefs, hoping thus to 
make himself the strongest man; the ancient 
Russians are said to have eaten their fathers 
in order to gain their strength and wisdom 
(Eichler, op, cit., p. 50 sq.). A Marquesan 
ate the arm of a brave and strong warrior— 
the arm that wielded the war-club—because 
such an action was supposed to give the eater 
the strength of the eaten (O’Brien, ‘ White 
Shadows,’ pp. 220, 226 sq.). Among the 
Southern Massim women and children did 
not as a rule eat human flesh, but a small 
portion might be given to a woman that she 
might bring forth a strong child (Seligman, 
‘Melanesians,’ p. 559, n?). The Ait 
Waryager of Morocco cut off a piece of an 
enemy’s liver or tongue, and put it in their 
mouth as an act of symbolic cannibalism 
(Westermarck, ‘Ritual and _ Belief,’ i. 
515). A Hindu curse in_ Bengal is 
‘“ Eat my head,” amar matha khao. These 
two last examples would probably indicate 
that cannibalism might not have been 
unknown in the past. The Voodoo of the 
Creoles of Hayti is a system of snake-worshi 
which, in its extreme forms, is pesmi 
by human sacrifice and cannibalism (Puckett, 
‘ Folk Beliefs,’ pp. 167-310). 

The eating of human flesh is, or was till re- 
cently, known among various peoples. Among 
the Andaman islanders it is held in great 
horror ; but it was attributed by the southern 
Andamanese to the inhabitants of the 
northern islanders (Man, JRAI, ii., 1871, 
p. 108 sq.). The Ainus of the Topachi dis- 
trict are reported to have practised it 
(Batchelor, ‘Ainu and their Folklore,’ p. 
288). It is known among the Jukos and other 
tribes of Middle Benue (Pope Hennesy, 
JRAI, xxx., 1900, Misc. No. 31). Amo 
the Chinese the blood of the decapitated ha 
value as a_ strength-giving beverage 
(Behrens, Globus [?], p. 96). Similarly the 
natives of the Congo believe that if people 
suffering from the sleeping sickness ‘‘ will 
drink quantities of untainted human blood, 
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preferably that of maidens and children, they 
will be cured’’ (Detective Fiction Weekly, 
xlix., No. 2 [New York, 5 April, 1930], 
p. 173). Among the Bataks who practise 
head-hunting, the belief that the drinking of 
blood hardens the soul is the chief cause of 
cannibalism ; the blood is drunk because the 
soul lives in the blood; if an enemy is killed 
in battle, only small and quite definite por- 
tions of his body are eaten (Adam, Asia, xxx., 
1930, p. 120). In Prussia the blood of the 
executed was considered ‘‘ good ’’ (Hellwig, 
Globus, xcv., 1909, p. 22). If a Shan execu- 
tioner did not taste the blood of his victim, 
he would surely fall il! and die (Milne, 
‘Shans at Home,’ p. 192). Drinking the 
blood of a person is said to put the drinker 
in communion with the person whose blood 
is drunk; and Michelet (‘ Origine du droit 
francais,’ ii, 38) says: ‘‘ Boire le sang ]’un 
de l’autre, c’était pour ainsi dire de faire 
méme chair. Ce symbole si expressif se 
trouve chez un grand nombre des peuples.’’ 

Certain folk customs may be taken as evi- 
dence of the occurrence of cannibalism. 
Among the Sipaia, before going on a cannibal 
raid, a lighted cigar was thrown high in the 
air, and the warrior who intended to catch 
a victim alive tried to catch the cigar before 
it fell to the ground. If he succeeded in 
doing so it was a sign that he would succeed 
in capturing a victim; if not, the omen was 
bad (Nimuendaji, Anthropos,  xiv.-xv., 
1919-1920, p. 1024), 

Cannibalism pure and’ simple does not 
appear to have been quite so prevalent as was 
generally believed. Among the Papuans it 
occurs sporadically in all groups except Santa 
Cruz and Banks Islands; the victims are 
prisoners taken in war, slavery being unknown 
among them (Letourneau, ‘ Moclevags,’ p. 35; 
cf. The Times, 27 April, 1928, No. 44,878, 
p. 15, col. 4, ‘ Native Warfare in Papua’). 
The cannibal Vateans exhumed, cooked and 
ate bodies that had been buried for more than 
three days (Erskine, ‘ Western Pacific,’ p. 
334; Spencer, op. cit., i. 265, 141). In the 
Solomon Islands slave raids were carried out 
both for forced labour as well as for the larder 
(Hobhouse, ‘ Morals in Evolution,’ p. 245). 
The Fans ate the prisoners they took in battle 
(ibid.) ; or even fished dead bodies they found 
floating in the rivers (le Roy, ‘ Rel. of Prim.,’ 
pp. 101, 167). Huxley gives a gruesome pic- 
ture of a South American cannibal butcher- 
shop and women with shopping baskets carry- 
mg away the ‘‘choice cuts.’’ But such 








examples are to be regarded more as excep- 
tions than the rule. 

As a vendetta cannibalism was practised in 
widely separated parts. The Fijian chief 
Tanoa is said to have cut off a cousin’s arm, 
drunk the blood, cooked the flesh, and eaten 
it in the presence of the owner (Williams- 
Calvert, ‘ Fiji,’ p. i. 20; Spencer, op. cit., 
i. 265, 141). In 1564 the Turks executed 
Vishnevetzky, a brave Polish soldier who had 
given them much trouble; his heart was eaten 
(Evanirtzky, ‘The Zaporge Cossaks’ [in 
Russian], i. 209, q. by Sumner, ‘ Folkways,’ 

. 335). -Dozy mentions a case at Elvira in 
890 in which women cast themselves on the 
corpse of a chief who had caused the death 
of their relatives, cut it to pieces, and ate 
it (Dozy, ‘Mussulmans d’Espagne,’ ii. 226). 
And the same author tells us that Hind, the 
mother of Moavia, made for herself bracelets 
and a necklace of noses and ears of Moslems 
killed at Ohod, cut open the corpse of an 
uncle of Muhammad, tore out the liver, and 
ate a piece of it (ibid., i. 47). In the twelfth 
century an Irish chief is said to have had 
the head of a man he hated brought to him 
by his soldiers; ‘‘ he tore the nostrils and 
lips with his teeth, in a most savage and 
inhuman manner ’”’ (Gomme, ‘ Ethn, in Folk- 
lore,’ p. 149). Among the South American 
peoples human flesh is eaten principally as a 


vendetta (Koch-Griinberg, op. cit., pp. 
78-111). The explanation in all these cases 
is merely an intense hatred towards the 
victim, 


Coming to the last aspect of cannibalism, 
viz., that caused by necessity, little need be 
said except to give a few instances. During 
the Great Plague cannibalism was largely 
practised in Europe (Nohl, ‘ Black Death,’ 
p. 163 sqq.). The same thing, I am told, hap- 
pened during the famine in Russia after the 
end of the European War; and, if the news- 
papers are to be believed, during the recent 
ill-fated aerial expedition to the North Pole. 
And finally stories of shipwrecked sailors kill- 
ing one of their companions and eating the 
flesh are legion. 

From the above sketch, which has neces- 
sarily been short, we see that the cruel and 
savage custom of cannibalism is a religious 
rite rather than the pursuit of a delicacy. 
From the cannibal’s point of view it is a 
duty which, in spite of its disagreeable nature, 
must be performed. 


BrrEN BONNERJEA. 
Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 
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ENTENARY OF THE HOUSE OF 
HANOVER. — George I came to the 
throne on Aug. 1, 1714, and one hundred 
years later much preparation was being made 
to celebrate the centenary of the House of 
Hanover. London, in particular, put on 
festal attire, to which there is reference in the 
following extracts made from a letter in the 
possession of Miss C. L. Skeat, daughter of 
the late Professor W. W. Skeat. It was 
written by William Skeat, her grandfather, 
to his only sister, Susannah, from 67, Mount 
Street, London, and is dated July 26, 1814. 


The weather here is extremely hot, and I 
understand that Dr. Herschell foretold that 
this was to be the hottest day ever known in 
this country, but it was not so hot as yester- 
day. So much for prophecies. 

I have been this morning to look at the pre- 
parations in St. James’s Park. They are now 
hanging tin covers intended for the Chinese 
Lanthorns between the trees in the Mall. I 
understand the Day is fixed for Monday next, 
August Ist, that being a Jubilee of one hun- 
dred years since the present Family come to the 
throne. If the day is altered I will let you 
know, but I think not. .. 

The Chinese Bridge and Pagoda is beautiful. 
There is a bridge also thrown across the road 
from Buckingham House to the Temple com- 
municating with the Royal Booths erected at 
the end of the Walk, which are being hung 
with crimson cloth. There are at least one 
hundred marquees inside the canal part, for 
refreshments. The Naval Engagement will 
take place at the same time, and in the evening 
fireworks are to be let off from Kensington 
Gardens. In short the whole will be a grand 
Spectacle. 

The wall and railing in Piccadilly is partly 
taken down, so that the green part is quite 
open with the street, for the occommodation 
persons going into the Parks. It is said that 
the tickets are recalled and persons may have 
their money again, to be entirely free for 
everybody. I understand that no less than 
120,000 were sold up to last week. 

Mr. Sadler is to ascend from Burlington 
House with his son and lady again on Friday, 
and likewise on the day of the Féte from the 
Park. He has given a description of his last 
voyage, in which he says that from the intense 
cold and a violent pain in his ears he thinks 
that he could not have been less than five miles 


high. 
EK. A. B. Barnarp. 
Vambridge. 


‘-ITERATURE DESCRIPTIVE OF PAST 
CORON ATIONS.—Amongst the consider- 
able number of contemporary accounts of past 
coronations lately quoted, I have not come 
across any reference to the witty and remark- 
ably topical ‘Mr. Barney Maguire’s Account 
of the Coronation,’ contained in ‘ The 





Ingoldsby Legends (First Series)’ of R. H, 
Barham. I consider it to be well worth a 


reference, 
W. E. Varan. 


** T)AINTON.’’—Dr, Thomas Cartwright, 
Bishop of Chester, whose diary for 
1686-87 was published by the Camden Society 
in 1843, journeyed from Northampton to 
London in April, 1687, spending the first two 
nights with his cousin, the Rev. P. Whalley, 
at Coocknoe (Cozenhoe), from where he pro- 
ceeded on April 6 to Hockley-in-the-Hole 
(Hockliffe), and thence to Barnet. ‘‘ We took 
our leave of my cousin Whalley,’’ he wrote, 
“and a little beyond Dainton our axletree 
broke, which occasioned our stay there for 
three or four hours.’’ The editor of the 
Diary, puzzled by the spelling ‘‘ Dainton,” 
added a footnote—‘‘ Thus in MS.: probably 
Daintree is intended.’”’ But a glance at the 
map will show that Daintree (Daventry), 
which lies to the west of Northampton, is in 
quite the wrong direction for anyone driving 
from Cozenhoe to Hockliffe. By ‘‘ Dainton” 
Bishop Cartwright undoubtedly meant Den- 
ton, a village (and parish) about 2 miles 
from Cozenhoe on the road going south. 
Known originally as Dodintone (1086) and 
Dodington (XIII-cent.), the name of the 
place has been spelled in various ways, one 
of which is Deynton (see the Place-Name 
Society’s Northamptonshire volume, where re- 
ference is made to Dainton in Devonshire). 


¥. HL G 


ELF-ESTIMATE OF RUSKIN.—Cata- 
logue 58 of the Carnegie Book Shop, New 
York (1937) lists as item 103 a letter from 
John Ruskin to H. Greenough Smith, ® 
Nov., 1886, and quotes the following amus- 
ingly trenchant sentences (apparently relat- 
ing to an anthology ?): 

I hate being bunched with Poe, Landor, and 
Larab—who none of them had anything to say. 
The two bits from Landor are totally empty 
stuff, etc. 

OLYBRIUS. 


AMERICAN UNICORN.—Dr. Dove, 
of the University of Maine, has succeeded 
The horns 


AN 
in developing a one-horned bull. 
were treated and moulded while the creature 
was a calf, at which time the horns, or but- 
tons, are very pliable, and the result is a long, 
straight horn growing out from the top of the 


poll. 
aspect. 


Altogether, the animal is of a strange 
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Readers’ Queries. 

geass ROBINSON: BIBLIOGRAPHY.— 

Someone has been kind enough to suggest 
additional titles for the ‘ Items for a Biblio- 
graphy’ and ‘A Few Books and Articles 
About Henry Crabb Robinson,’ in the Appen- 
dix of my ‘ Henry Crabb Robinson, of Bury, 
Jena,’ ‘‘ The Times,’’ and Russell Square,’ 
ublished by Allen and Unwin in February 
fat compiled in 1920. 

Further items for a_ bibliography of 
Crabb’s writings are: H. C. R.’s article 
om Blake in the Vaterlindische Annalen 
for 1810 (so Robinson calls the publi- 
cation in Sadler. My correspondent refers to 
itas the ‘‘ Vaterlandisches Museum,”’ but the 
lack of umlaut indicates he was writing in 
haste from memory) and his article on 
‘Prussian Reform’ in the Quarterly Review 
for March, 1825 (Vol. xxxi., pp. 327-341). 
The latter, my correspondent tells me, was 
written originally with a radical orientation 
for the Westminster Review, and then, when 
rejected by that periodical, re-modelled in the 
monarchical direction for the Quarterly. 

Further ‘‘ Books and Articles’’ about 
H. C, R. are: 

Esdaile, Mrs. K, A., The Library, Third 
Series, Vol. v., July, 1914 (about H. C. R.’s 
article on Blake), 

‘The History of The Times. The Thun- 
derer in the Making, 1785-1841.’ Vol. i. 
Written, printed and published at the 
Office of The Times (January, 1935). 

Morley, Edith J., ‘ The Life and Times of 
Crabb Robinson,’ London, Dent, March, 1935. 

The same correspondent illuminates a pas- 
sage from Crabb’s pocket memorandum-book 
which puzzled me so much that I let an 
omitted word pass in my proof-reading from 
the MS. The garbled line is on my p. 182: 
“lass Miss Ws Geschichteder [sic].’’ Here 
is the explanation: ‘‘ The original reads: 
‘lass Miss Ws Geschichte der Greens,’ i.e., 
of course, the story of George and Sarah 
Green, which was being circulated in MS. 
amongst the Wordsworths’ friends and which 


Prof. de Selincourt published last year.” 
I shall appreciate further information of 
this sort, 


Joun M. Baker. 


[JPTON SINCLAIR’S ‘THE JUNGLE.’ 

—It is now more than thirty years since 
the publication of this book. Could any 
kindly American reader give the references to 





the most important reviews of it in 
American periodicals? Further, has it had 
any effect on the treatment of employees in 
the Chicago stockyards, and have the methods 
of slaughter become more humane since the 
beginning of the century? Where could I 
find any enactments dealing with these 
matters ? 


O. N. H. 


REATMENT OF ANIMALS IN THE 
GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS.—Is 
there anywhere to be found in ancient Greek 
and Latin literature any prohibition of 
cruelty to animals or any exhortation to treat 
animals mercifully? I may say that 1 know 

about Odysseus’ faithful dog. 

O: BE: 


OBERT LEE, M.D., F.R.S.—I should be 
very grateful if any reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ would supply me with informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of any living rela- 
tions or descendants of Robert Lee, M.D., 
F.R.S, (1793-1877), who was for many years 
Lecturer on Midwifery and Obstetric Physi- 
cian at St. George’s Hospital, London. 


E. C. Kopr. 


ORCOTT FAMILY.—The family of Nor- 
cott which settled in Co, Cork in about 
the reign of William III, was descended 
from the Northcote family of Devonshire (the 
head of which is the Earl of Iddesleigh), 
the name gradually changing from Northcote 
to Norcote or Norcott. William Norcott 
(Northcote), the first of the family in Ire- 
land, was chaplain to William, Prince of 
Orange, and Dean of Exeter. His father 
married (according to Sir William Sherbrooke 
Ramsay Norcott, K.C.B., a descendant of the 
Dean), a sister (or sister-in-law?) of Chan- 
cellor Hyde, thus making the Dean a first 
cousin of Anne, Duchess of York, the mother 
of Queen Mary II and Queen Anne. What 
was the Christian name of the Dean’s father, 
and is the statement that he married a Hyde 
correct? I should also like to know what 
was the relationship between him and the 
Northcotes of Hayne, Devon, one of whom, 
Sir John Northcote, was created a baronet 
1641; his fifth son was William (who married 
Alice Leigh and left issue). 

A Rev. John Norcott, of Ballygarret, Mal- 
low, Co, Cork (? a brother of the Dean) was 
Prebendary of Kilmaclenine and Killenemer, 
Co, Cork. He was sent to Mallow as a min- 
ister by the Commonwealth. He married 
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Mary, only daughter of the Rev. William 
Smith, D.D., Treasurer of Limerick 1673-81 
(whose will was dated 11 Sept., 1681). The 
Rev. John Norcott left issue four sons and 
two daughters. The eldest son, the Rev. 
Charles Norcott, died in 1730; the second, 
John Norcott of Ballygarret, married in 1732 
Catherine Gibbs; the third son was William 
Norcott of Springfield, Buttevant, and the 
youngest, Edward Norcott, lived at Ballyellis, 
Mallow. Of the daughters, one, Alicia, 
married, first, William Maunsell of Balli- 
namona, Co. Cork; and secondly (1720) Wil- 
liam Brereton of Carrigslaney, Co, Carlow, 
leaving issue by both husbands; the other, 
Catherine, also married twice, and left issue 
by both husbands, who were ——— Murdock 
of Co, Cork, and John White of Limerick. 


P. W. Montacuet-SmItTH. 


HALLOIX. —How good an authority is the 

work of a man of this name, entitled 
‘Illustrium Ecclesiae Orientalis Scriptorum 
. . - Vitae et Documenta,’ which was pub- 
lished at Douai about 1635? 


R. 


HUDSON—FULTON MEDAL.—By what 

American society and to what extent was 
issued a silver-plated medal, an inch and 
a quarter in diameter, commemorative of the 
discovery of the Hudson River in 1609 and of 
the first use of steam on the River in 1807? 
One such medal has just been donated to my 
collection of nautical items, but long suspen- 
sion between coat and waistcoat has made 
indecipherable two or three of the smaller- 
sized words. 

FReEDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


ARLY DISINFECTANTS.—The ‘N.E.D., 
if 1 mistake not, gives 1658 as the date of 
the first use of the word “‘‘ disinfect,’ which 
is said to mean—and I suppose to have meant 
then—to destroy the germs of disease. What 
would a seventeenth-century medical prac- 
titioner, or a practitioner of earlier time, 
have conceived of as ‘“‘ germs of disease ’’? 
What were the principal early disinfectants 
in common use? Was vinegar the chief of 
them? Am I right in thinking that inhal- 
ing was used more in the older medicine than 
itis now? If so, had this practice any refer- 
ence to the belief that diseases might be the 
work of bad spirits in the air? 


IGNORAMUS. 












TTEMPTED BURGLARY IN 


WEST. 
MINSTER ABBEY.—Austin Dobson, in 


‘EKighteenth-Century Vignettes’ (Second 
Series), reprinted in 1923, has an interesti 
article with the title of ‘ Little Roubiliag, 
in which he refers to a strange occurrence ip 
the Abbey connected with the well-known 
monument to Mr. Nightingale and his wife, 
Lady Huntingdon’s sister. Dobson says: 

One almost feels sympathy with the burglar 
of tradition, who, having entered the Abbey 
on a moonlight night with felonious inten 
was so startled by Death’s hostile attitude that 
he decamped at once leaving his professional 
“jemmy” or crowbar of office on the pave 
ment in front of the tomb. 


This “‘ jemmy,’’ according to Dean Stanley, 
is still preserved as testimony of the bur 
glar’s terror. 

Further details of this attempted burglary 
from contemporary sources are desired. 


H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


‘“MHE FAR EAST.’’—At what date did 
this expression come into use? The 
Supplement to the ‘ N.E.D.’ gives the title 
of Curzon’s book, ‘Problems of the Far 
East’ (1894) as the first occurrence of it 
Did Curzon invent it, or use a phrase already 
current? Has it been adopted from us in 
other languages or did we adopt it from 

abroad ? 
UL R. 


ANCOUCKE.—Looking through the de. 
lightful little book noticed not long since 
in ‘N. and Q.,’ ‘ David of Cambridgui 
found Mr. H. F. Stewart in the Spectator 
saying that ‘‘ David deserves a niche in the 
Temple beside . . . Pancoucke.’’ I am sur 
I ought to be ashamed to confess I do not 
know Pancoucke; nevertheless, I make bold 
to ask for information about him. 


CF bew 


WORKS ON PERSONAL NAMES.—I am 
engaged in compiling a bibliography 
works on personal names. I would appre 
ciate hearing of any items not in the u 
bibliographies or magazine indices, 


Etspon C, SMItT#. 
6968, Sheridan Road, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A 


‘“« TVICKIE.’’—Why is the raised seat of # 
van-driver called a dickie? Is it @ 
account of the insecurity, and so related # 
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the slang expression when we say a man is 
dickie on his feet? 
H. W. U. 


ISTORY OF WHALING.—Could anyone 

refer me to a good history of whaling, if 
sich a work exists? I do not want popular 
or literary accounts of modern whaling such 
as ‘Moby Dick’ or ‘The Cruise of the 
(achalot,’ but definite history including the 
whaling of foreign countries, the establish- 
ment of the different factories, the evolution 


history being what I am most interested in. 
\ gag 


ILVER WEDDINGS AND JUBILEES.— 

When did these celebrations begin, and 
when was the name first given to them? I do 
not find any date in the Shorter Oxford His- 
torical Dictionary. Golden Weddings and 
Jubilees, I imagine, were thought of. before 
the silver. Was Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee the first occasion when Diamond was 
used for a sixtieth anniversary ? 





C. H. 
T. SARAH, THE GYPSY SAINT.—Who 


is this? Annual celebrations are held 
in her honour at Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer, 
Bouches-du-Rhéne, France, to which gypsics 
flock in tens of thousands. Is this the festi- 
val described in ‘ Miarka;’ and am I right 
in thinking that ‘ Miarka’ is a work by Jean 
Richepin ? 

L. L. 


AOTHORS WANTED.—1. Can anyone tell me 
the author of the following :— 
“Gazophylacium Anglicanum: Containing 
the Derivation of English Words, Proper and 
Common; Each in an Alphabet distinct : LonDON 
Printed by E. H. and W. H. and are to be sold 
by Randall Taylor, near Stationers Hall and 
by most Booksellers in London and West- 
minster, MDCLXXXIXx.” 
‘There seems to be nothing in my copy to 
give a hint as to the author. A copy in the 
University of Chicago library has written in 
it, in an apparently contemporary hand, the 
name, “Thos. Blount.” 

Etspon C. Smrra. 
6%8, Sheridan Road, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


2.‘Somebody’s Darling.’ — This is the 
title of a sentimental ballad which my 
nurse used to repeat to me. It has to 
do with the grave of a youthful but un- 
known soldier. As poetry, so far as I re- 
collect, it is quite worthless, but I should be 
glad to know where it might be found and who 
was the author? 
H. F. 


of methods in the fishery, and so on—the older } 





Replies. 
“THE ALGERINE CAPTIVE,’ 1802. 
(clxxii, 282, 374). 


‘THE Algerine Captive; or the Life 
and Adventures of Dr. Updike 
Underhill, a Prisoner among the Algerines,’ 





was _ first og at Walpole, New 
ampshire, by D. Carlisle, Jr., in the 
ear 1797. It was reprinted in London by 


G. and J. Robinson, in 1802. 


A second 


American edition appeared at Hartford, Con- 


necticut, in 1816; its publisher was P. B. 
Gleason. The book is a novel, the author of 


which was Royall Tyler, the American 
novelist, dramatist, poet, journalist, and 
lawyer. Tyler, who was born July 18, 1757, 


and died Aug. 26, 1826, was the author of 
‘ The Contrast,’ reputed to be the first comedy 
written by a native American and performed 
professionally. Tyler composed other dramas 
which have not been printed. Much of his 
literary work appeared in newspapers and 
magazines, and has probably remained 
unidentified. ‘The Algerine Captive’ was 
his only novel, 

Tyler’s career as a lawyer was distin- 
guished. After filling various positions of 
less dignity, he served as Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Vermont, from 1807 
to 1813; and he was Professor of Juris- 
prudence in the University of Vermont from 
1811 to 1814. 

‘The Algerine Captive’ is a novel of some 
interest which falls into two distinct parts. 
The first is a more or less facetious representa- 
tion of New England life in the early days 
of American independence. The conventional 
classical education of the times is satirized, 
as are the medical profession and the vestiges 
of Puritanism. Types of person, such as the 
Southern American and the pretentious but 
ignorant young woman, are also held up to 
ridicule. In the course of his earlier travels, 
Dr. Underhill, the supposed autobiographer, 
meets Dr. Franklin, John Trumbull, the 
American painter, ‘‘ Peter Pindar’’ (John 
Wolcot), and Thomas Paine. The last-named 
individual, Underhill (or Tyler) attacks 
warmly ; he considers Paine’s deism the result 
of his intemperance. In various passages in 
his book, Tyler hits at Paine, for whom he 
seems to have had an ardent dislike. 

A considerable portion of the second part 
of ‘ The Algerine Captive,’ in which are re- 
counted the narrator’s experiences as a slave 
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in Algiers, is devoted to a history of the Bar- 
bary States and a description of Algiers, its 
government, people, and customs (ii, 85-171, 
of the London edition). Underhill finally 
escapes from captivity, returning to the 
United States in 1795, after an absence of 
seven years, six of which had been spent as a 
slave. Certain morals are drawn at the con- 
clusion of the tale. Here the author, through 
Underhill, his mouthpiece, echoes the recent 
warning of President Washington against 
entangling alliances with foreign nations; 
he foreshadows, as well, the similar monition 
of President Jefferson, which was to be con- 
tained four years later in his First Inaugural 
Address. But most strongly emphasized is 
the necessity of uniting the sixteen States 
to sustain the general or federal government 
and to make it respected at home and abroad. 
The novel ends with an epigrammatic expres- 
sion which Tyler borrowed from John Dickin- 
son’s ‘ Liberty Song ’: ‘‘ By uniting we stand, 
by dividing we fall.’’ 

The Algerian (or ‘“ Algerine’’) portion of 
the book was probably inspired by contem- 
porary interest in the American prisoners 
held as slaves in the Barbary States of 
Northern Africa. From 1795 to 1797, Joel 
Barlow, later United States Minister to 
France, and then American Consul in Algiers, 
had been engaged in negotiating the release 
of his unfortunate countrymen. This he fin- 
ally accomplished in 1797. Tyler, who seems 
to have had a sense of ‘‘ news values,’’ evi- 
dently relied upon this event of the day to 
assist in the circulation of his book. 

It will perhaps not be out of place to end 
this note with an epigram upon Thomas 
Paine, by John Wolcot (‘‘ Peter Pindar ’’), 
which Tyler prints (‘ The Algerine Captive, 
i. 161, London edition) as not contained in 
any collection of the satirist’s writings. It is 
not in the four-volume edition of Wolcot’s 
works published in London by J. Walker and 
J. Harris in 1809. According to Tyler, the 
lines were “ written originally in a blank leaf 
of a copy of Paine’s Age of Reason.’’ They 
run ; 

EPIGRAM 

Tommy Paine wrote this book to prove that 
the Bible 

Was an old woman’s dream of fancies most idle; 

That Solomon’s proverbs were made by low 
livers; 

That prophets were fellows who sang semi- 
quavers; 

That religion and miracles all were a jest, 

And the Devil in torment a tale of the priest. 








ia 


Tho’ Beelzebub’s absence from hell I'll mai. 


Yet we all must allow that the Devin’s In Pang, 
Ropert S. Forsyrupg, 

The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A, 
MISSING SKINNER MS. (clxxii. 317, 


355).—Mr. Forst’s communication must 
interest anyone, like myself, well acquainted 


with the district, 


which the learned and 


unfortunate Rev, John Skinner believed to 
contain the site of Camalodunum. Although 
his firm convictions upon this point were dis. 


puted at the time, and since, b 


competent 


archaeologists, the discovery of Roman coins 
in great numbers within the parish of Camer. 
ton, of a fine mosaic pavement in the adjoin. 
ing parish of Wellow, with many other traces 
in the immediate neighbourhood of an exten- 
sive Roman occupation, notably along the 
course of the important Fosse Road, intersect- 
ing the area, prove it to be one worthy of 


further exploration. 


HYtton. 


‘7 BAD, KINDLY LIGHT’: TRANSLA. 

TIONS WANTED (clxxii. 339). — The 
following version in Latin was given to me in 
MS. by my friend the author, Dr, William 


Wallace, forty years ago. 


It was afterwards 


published in ‘ Memories of William Wallace, 


Longmans, 1919. 


Lux benigna, dux 
adesto, 

Atra nox, longeque 
distat 


Te peder custodiente 


Praevidere ; passus 
unus 

Talis ante non eram, 
nec 

Proprias vias ama- 
bam, 

Vana lucis ut place- 
bant, 

Impotens sui vol- 
untas; 

Quae diu me _ sic 
beasti 

Per paludes' saxa 
rivos, 

Ora mane, ut angel- 
orum 

Quaeque jam dilecta 
pridem. 


Barton on Humber. 


AST ANGLIAN 


“ BOR”: 


_tenebras  dux 
viae ; 


cara sedes patriae 


per 


nil remotum flagito 
si patet, sat impetro, 


Te petebam hi 
ducem, 
sed Tuas nunc occl- 


pem. : 
et, timore subdito, 
tempus actum mittito, 


eris mihi 


amplius, 
cesserit dum 


dux 
nox 
laeta, rursus videro, 
rapta nunc desidero. 


W. E. Vara. 


“* MOR” 


(clxxii, 178; s-v, ‘ Bargees’ Language ‘, 


—Is there 


mor 


not 


a corresponding feminine 
to the masculine “bor’’? 


I cer 
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tainly remember to have come across it in 
Norfolk folk-speech. The Rev. E. J. G. 
Forse is doubtless right in his etymology of 
“bor,”’ but how would he account for ‘*mor’’? 
W. E. Varau. 


Barton on Humber. 


“4. J. G.,” ILLUSTRATOR OF ‘ THE 

GOOD KING WENCESLAS’ (clxxi. 
%1, 410).—An illustration in agreement with 
the description given will be found in ‘ Good 


King Wenceslas,’ a carol written by Dr. 
Neale, with an _ introduction by William 
Morris. Pictured by Arthur J. Gaskin and 


printed with his own hand at the Press of 
the Guild of Handicraft in the City of Bir- 
mingham, 1894. Published by Messrs, 
(ornish Brothers, New Street, Birmingham. 

This work was issued in a limited edition 
of 125 copies. It includes six leaves of illus- 
trations from line-blocks. The first has the 
words of the carol and a border; the second 
is Good King Wenceslas ’’; the third illus- 
trates the ‘‘gathering winter fuel’’; the 
fourth ‘‘bring me pine logs’’; the fifth, 
“page and monarch forth they went ’’ would 
appear to be the subject of the enquiry; and 

e sixth is ‘“‘ thou and I will see him dine.’’ 

Gaskin belonged to the Birmingham grou 
of artists, which also included Joseph E. 
Southall. In the Studio, vol. Ixxix., for 
1920, pp. 3-11, there is a short account of his 
work by L. W. Hodson, 

In 1929 a Memorial Exhibition of his work 
was held at the City of Birmingham Museum 
and Art Gallery. A catalogue of this exhi- 
bition was issued with a foreword by Joseph 
E. Southall, 

Gaskin died in 1929, aged sixty-six. For 
twenty-one years he was headmaster of the 
Vittoria Street School for jewellers and 
tilversmiths, Birmingham. He was a friend 
of Burne-Jones, William Morris, Walter 
Crane, and C. M. Gere, and designed for the 
Kelmscott Press. He was also a member of 
the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and 
Engravers, 

H. M, Casumore, 


ig City Librarian, 
Birmingham. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS: BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(clxxii. 355).—Your correspondent may 
not know ‘ Thomas & Kempis, His age and 
book,’ by the late J. E. G. de Montmorency, 
formerly Quain Professor in the University 
of London, published by Methuen in 1906. 


8. F. 








HE EATING OF HORSE-FLESH (clxxii. 
103, 143)—Mr, Frepertc ConnetT 
Wuite asks whether this practice is not con- 
trary to some cditsheatioal canon. Long ago 
it was condemned by the Christian Church on 
account of its heathen connections. Among 
many Teutonic tribes horses were sacrificed to 
Odin and their flesh partaken of by devotees. 
The Norseman Hakon, foster-son of King 
Athelstane, after his baptism caused a 
“scene ’’ at one of the summer councils held 
annually in Norway by refusing to take part 
in the ceremonial feast of horse-flesh. An 
amusing account of the consequent debate and 
Hakon’s final compromise can conveniently be 
found in Baring Gould’s ‘ Strange Survivals,’ 
p. 43. In later times St, Boniface forbad 
the eating of horse-flesh to his Thuringian con- 
verts. (Grimm, ‘ Teutonic Mythology,’ tr. 
Stallybrass, p. 47). 

In Ireland a similar veto was imposed upon 
Christians by the early Church with reference 
to the pagan Scandinavian invaders, of whom 
hippophagy was regarded as a distinguishing 
characteristic. In local tradition, an island 
in the Shannon near Limerick was said to 
have been occupied for a time by a party of 
‘““ Danes ’’ who feasted on horse-flesh. For 
the Irish edict I cannot give any references, 
but speak from memory only, though I have 
delayed this reply in the hope of coming 
across something in print. 

Probably other similar vetoes could be 
quoted. For example, as one of the reputed 
practices at witches’ sabbaths, eating horse- 
flesh would be included more or less explicitly 
in the general condemnations of witchcraft. 


W. W. GIL. 
SOME DEVONSHIRE WORDS (clxxii. 


284).—‘* Gray ’’ is a common term for a 


badger. ‘‘ He’s as gray as a badger,”’ is 
said of a man. ‘‘Gaie”’ is evidently an 
error. 

A ‘‘dustbead ’’ (dust-bed) is a chaff mat- 
tress. See ‘English Dialect Dic.,’ Dust 
2 (1). 

‘* Pishburd’’ (in full ‘ parish-burd ’’) 


probably meant a parish child—a foundling, 
orphan or bastard cared for by the parish. 
Compare ‘‘ wosburd,’’ whore’s child, and 
* witchburd.”” A.S. byrd, a birth. 

A “‘fitchet’’ (and a “‘ fitch’) is a polecat, 
not a weasel or stoat, though the resemblance 
of these animals to one another often causes 
confusion ; even the ferret is occasionally mis- 


called a fitchet. In the ‘ E.D.D.’ Supplement 
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** fitchet ’’ is further stated to be an obsolete 
Cumberland name for the badger. 


W. W. Git. 


OYS’ GAME: “ COBB-ON”  (clxxii. 

353).—This game was one well known to 

me as a boy living in the small mid-Durham 

village of Kirk Merrington. It was called 

**duck-stone,”” and played in the way de- 

scribed by Mr. W. J. CHAMBERLAIN for 
** cobb-on.’’ 

‘* Duck-stone”’ is given by John H. Wil- 
kinson in his ‘ Leeds Dialect Glossary and 
Lore’ (1924) as a_ boys’ game frequently 
played by young men. He describes it thus: 
A stone about 6ins. in diameter is placed on 
a mound, or preferably on a big boulder. 
The boys take sides and shy a stone in turn 
from a mark agreed upon 5 or 6 yards 
away; the game being decided by the side 
which knocks the stone off its pedestal the 
greatest number of times. The boy who sets 
up the stone after it has been knocked off 
has not a very enviable task. 


H. Askew. 


Is Mr. CHAMBERLAIN acquainted with the 
game of “ Tiles,”’ which smacks somewhat of 
““cobb-on’’? The “ tiles’’ were pieces of 
flat stone, or actually broken tiles (four, five 
or six in number) and were placed one on top 
of the other. The players took sides, and 
threw at the ‘‘tiles’’ in turn from 4 or 5 
yards’ distance. In the event of any bein 
displaced, the throwing side scattered, an 
their object was to replace the tiles without 
being hit by the ball, thrown by their 
opponents, who passed it from one to the 
other in order to get a shot at an opponent. 
If one was hit, he was ‘‘ out,’’ and it re- 
quired so many ‘“‘ tiles,” or complete replace- 
ments, by his fellows before he was allowed 
to take any further part in the game. 

Other ways of getting rid of an opponent 
were, I believe, by making three catches from 
the direct bounce of his throws, while in the 
event of the ball being caught direct from 
the bounce of a successful throw, the whole 
side was ‘“out’’ and their opponents took 
their place. 

The throwing side took up their position 
facing the “ tiles’’ (one behind the other), 
and the scouters placed a field somewhat in 
the manner of cricketers, with a ‘‘ catcher ”’ 
facing the thrower on the opposite side of 
the ‘‘ tiles.’’ 


G. H. GaMgsTER. 





" ‘TIRE A QUATRE EPINGLES ” (elxgi 
355).—Kastner and Marks (‘ G) 
of Colloquial and Popular French,’ Dent, 
1929) give: ‘‘ Originally of the lower classe 
who wore a fichu or kerchief. A woman was 
“ tirée & quatre épingles ’’ when the fichy 
was well fastened with four pins, one at the 
back, two in front, and a fourth behind th 


neck, 
: Epwarp J. G. Forsp, 


(fOINS WITH A HOLE IN THE CENTRE 

(clxxii, 354).—Such coins, usually of no 
great value, and also usually of a base whit 
metal, are, and have long been, quite commoy 
in Continental countries. I have never 
known them strung on strings, but the per 
foration serves to distinguish them from 
silver coins of a similar size, and is very 
useful when one is groping for coins in one’s 
trouser-pocket. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse, 


“TOBACCONIST ” (clxxii. 354). — I 

should not be forgotten that the earlier 
“tobacconists ’’ did not sell tobacco — bat 
smoked it! Weekley (‘ Etym. Dic.,’ 9, 
‘ Tobacco’) refers to Ben Jonson: Admiral 
Sir William Monson wrote in 1624: ‘* Drunk 
ards and tobacconists are ranked together, 
and not improperly.’’ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


(sna FROM SCOTT’S ‘ANTI 
QUARY ’: GLASS-BREAKING (elxxii. 
118, 136, 153, 158, 173, 175, 194, 211), - 
Ch. ix. (b) Involuntary glass-breaking was 
not so very common, surely, even in the Scot 
land of Dean Ramsay. Deliberate glas- 
breaking was usual after drinking the health 
of ‘‘ the King over the water,’’ so I seemed to 
remember when following the recent allusions 
This idea would appear to be borne out ly 
the entry for 16 April, 1661, in the Counc 
Register of the Burgh of Aberdeen. For 
‘* the touns solemnitie of his Maiestes coront- 
tioun,”” it was ordained ‘that wyne k 
broucht to the croce in barrellis in great abun- 
dance, and let out to all that pleases; and 
glasses to be brokin and cassin.”’ This om 
takes to mean that all the glasses used for 
drinking the Merry Monarch’s health wer 
duly broken and thrown away after serving 
that loyal purpose. 


Freperic Connett WHITE. 
MYSTERIOUS HOOF-PRINTS IN 
DEVON (clxxii. 30, 68, 143, 214). 


Jersey had a comparable case. A val 
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coadjutor of mine in Boston, Mass., supplies 
this statement by an informant known to 
him: 

About 1908, from Newark to Cape May, there 
was a visitation of strange prints in the snow 
which have never been explained. My daughter- 
inlaw [giving her name] living in Wenona 
examined: them carefully in the neighbourhood 
of her home, where there were many. The 
snow was but a few inches and the prints were 
made in the one night and discovered in the 
morning. They were shaped like a horse-shoe, 
but no frog-mark in the centre and the size 
of a pony’s hoof. The tracks were sometimes 
in a straight line and led up to and through 
a wire fence; also through an iron fence where 
the uprights were but a few inches apart. Then 
again they were seen in a field four or five in a 
bunch with no track leading up to it. There was 
much excitement in the neighbourhood and 
lights were set burning for several nights. . . 
Folks called the hoof-prints those of ‘“ The 
New Jersey Devil” and left it at that. 


FREeDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


ORDS DIVIDED AT THE END OF A 
LINE (clxxii, 157).—A clever example 
of this sort is to be found in one of the old 
numbers of the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 
xviii., p. 165 (1748). The author, ‘“‘ Duns 
Scotus,’”’ explains, ‘‘ It was occasioned by the 
accidental neglect of helping a curate, who 
was entertain’d at the Archbishop’s palace, to 
drink with his victuals.’ First is the Eng- 
lish version : 
I had some fish 
Sent by the Archbis;— 
—Hop was not there, 
Because I had no beer. 


and then follows the Latin: 


Mittitur in disco 
Mihi piscis ab Archiepisco ;— 
Po non ponatur 
Quia potum non mihi datur. 


“JOHN CITIZEN ” (clxxii. 177).—‘‘ John 
Smith ”’ is often used in this same con- 
nection. Lately the South Bend (Indiana) 
Tribune had the following: 
Alas for John Smith 
“The fur of the rhesus money,” we read, 
will grow overnight to protect the animal 
from the cold.” Unfortunately, nature has not 
yf a comparable compensating system 
or the taxpayer. 


Here “ John Smith” is a metaphor for 
“the public.” 


E, E. E. 





RMS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(elxxii, 297, 339). — The Boys’ Own 
Paper, I recollect, gave pictorial illustrations 
of these somewhere about 1880-90, which 
made the coloured plate for several months. 
For cases where grants have been made, school 
histories would give particulars. Eton has 
its grant framed and glazed. City Company 
Schools, I believe, merely adopted the Com- 
pany’s arms, and this may be the case where 
the Founders’ arms are used. Enquiries of 
the clerks to various schools would probably 
definitely settle the matter. 


W. H. Mancute. 


DA HASTINGS AND SIR RALPH 
BRERETON (clxxii. 298, 337).—In the 
grant of creation to Sir William Brereton, 
the royal descent is expressly recognised in 
the following terms : 


We, considering with mature deliberation the 
free and true services of Sir William Brereton, 
and that he is sprung from an ancient, noble, 
and most renowned family, inasmuch as he is 
descended, through many illustrious ancestors 
from Ada, sister of John, surnamed Scot, 
seventh Earl of Chester, and daughter of 
David, Earl of Angus and Huntingdon, Lord of 
Galloway within our Kingdom of Scotland, 
rome brother of William then King of Scot- 
and. 

The Cholmondeley family have always 
claimed, through the Breretons, this descent 
from Ada. In Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ article 
* Cholmondeley,’ is this : 

Through the marriage with the Breretons 
the Cholmondeleys claimed royal descent. For 
David Huntingdon was the third son of Henry 
Earl of Huntingdon, son of David, King of 
Scotland (the Earldom of Huntingdon being 
for some time in the royal line of Reotinndl. 


Dugdale is given as the authority for this. 
It does not seem possible that King James I 


would have acknowledged this descent if it 
were not true. 


P. W. Montacut-Smirta. 


URVIVING FOLK-LORE: UMBRELLA 
(clv. 459; clxxii. 266, 304).—A corres- 
pondent to the ‘‘ Notes and Queries ’’ section 
of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle for May 8, 
1937, furnished two cases of folk-lore in which 
the umbrella was concerned. Recently, upon 
his entering a house, someone took his 
umbrella and coat, and was about to deposit 
them, for the moment, on a table, and then 
remarked: ‘‘Oh, but I mustn’t put your 
umbrella on the table.’”’ This took place in 
Yorkshire. 
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He then related a similar occurrence about 
thirty years ago in Lincolnshire, when he had 
gone to pay his respects to a new baby, and 
his umbrella drop accidentally on to a 
table. It was hurriedly picked up by the lady 
of the house, who remarked: ‘‘ Sh!—don’t 
say ee. It’s supposed to bring bad 

ouse 


luck to the r H. Askew. 


OURCHIER (clxxii. 329; s.v. ‘ Family 
Names from Old Documents ’). — Bour- 
chier was the name of an old Yorkshire family 
seated at Beningbrough, 8 miles from York. 
The connection of the Bourchiers with Bening- 
brough began with the marriage of James 
Bourchier at Calais, where he was serving 
as a man-at-arms, to Mary, daughter of Sir 
Humphrey Bannister. John Bannister, Sir 
Humphrey’s son, had been granted the rever- 
sion of the lands at Beningbrough belonging 
to the dissolved Hospital of St. Leonard at 
York, and his sister Mary eventually became 
his heiress. 

James Bourchier was the son of John Bour- 
chier, one of the brilliant assembly present 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 1520. He 
afterwards became Deputy Governor of 
Calais and devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits, translating Froissart’s Chronicles into 
English. He had no sons by his wife, 
Katherine Howard, daughter of the Duke of 
Norfolk, but by his mistress, Elizabeth Bacon, 
he had James, who took the name Bourchier 
and was acknowledged as heir. 

In 1575 Sir Ralph Bourchier, the son of 
James and Mary, purchased from Lord Buck- 
hurst the manor of Hanging Grimston, lands 
in Kirby Underdale, Folnthanpe, and 
Uncleby, and the advowson of the church at 
Kirby Underdale. 

Bourchier was spelled in various ways such 
as Bucher (1593), Boucher (1595), Bursher 
(1604), Bourser (1610) and Bourcher (1613), 
after which it was more generally spelt 
Bourchier. 

The Kirby Underdale lands of the Bour- 
chiers were sold in 1796 to Lord Carrington 
by the only son of Margaret Bourchier (only 
child of Dr. Ralph Bourchier, a London 
physician, son of Sir Barrington Bourchier), 
who had married Giles Earle, 

Mrs, Earle died in 1827, aged eighty-eight, 
when the Beningbrough property passed to 
the Hon. William Dawnay, from whose 


family it was purchased in 1917 by Lord 
Chesterfield. 
(See ‘ History of Kirby Underdale,’ by the 


H. Askew. 


Rev. W. R. Shepherd, 1928). 





May 29, f 
1) XTINCT FAMILIES: THER 
4 ARCHIVES (clxii. 372). — I han 


expressed my strong opinion, several time, 
that lawyers are only custodians of family 
deeds and documents of all sorts. The ney 
relative, if a family dies out, can certainly 
claim them, if of special genealogical or othe 
interest, 

As to family documents when all the de 
ceased’s property has been sold: as a rule, | 
think no documents need to be handed over to 
a new purchaser, if a previous twenty year’ 
title is good, ‘ 

I have had in my possession, at various 
times in the last twenty years, a great 
number of old documents, and these have 
been given to the Records of the county in 
which the property is, or was, concerned, 

If uncertain of the address of the county 
archives, or especially if several places ar 
named in documents, the best thing to do is 
to send them to the Hon, Secretary, British 
Records Association, Records Preservation 
Section, 2, Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, 
London, W.C.2, when they will be acknow- 
ledged and, in due course, sent to the county 
records concerned, ‘ 

I refer Escapapp to various letters on the 
subject, which appeared in The Times, on 
following dates: 1934, Nov. 12, 15, 16, and 
24; 1935, Nov. 8; 1936, June 6. 


Hersert Sournam, 


OHN CAMPBELL (1662-1752), 2np EARL 
OF BREADALBANE (clxxii, 191, 250, 
340).—-Adverting to my note at the second re- 
ference, John, 3rd Earl, born 1696, had issue, 
by his first wife: 

1. Henry, who died an infant. 

2. Jemima, born 9 Oct., 1723, who succeeded 
her grandfather, the Duke of Kent, as 
Baroness Lucas of Crudwell, and Marchioness 
de Grey, 6 June, 1740. Lady Jemima 
married, 22 May of that year, Philip, 2nd 
Earl of Hardwick, and by him had two leeae 
ters. The eldest, Lady Amabella Yorke, 
married Lord Polwarth, son of the Karl of 
Marchmont, and the second daughter, Lady 
Mary Jemima Yorke, married Thomas, 2nd 
Lord Grantham, 

The 3rd Earl of Breadalbane had by his 
second wife: 

2. George, born in January, 1733, died at 
Moffat in April, 1744. 

3. John, Lord Glenorchy, born in London, 
26 Sept., 1738; died in the lifetime of his 
father, without surviving issue, at Barnton, 
in the County of Edinburgh, an estate he had 
recently purchased, 14 Nov., 1771, in the 
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thirty-fourth year of his age. He had 
married in London, 26 Sept., 1761, the second 
and posthumous daughter and co-heir of 
William Maxwell, of Preston, a branch of 
the Nithsdale family. This lady was the cele- 
brated Lady Glenorchy. 

The male line of the first Earl became 
extinct in 1782, on the death of the 3rd Earl. 


Jaméts Spron-ANDERSON. 


OODS IN ENGLAND (clxxii, 228, 267, 

355).—An account of the floods at Holm- 
firth, with wood-cuts depicting the extensive 
damage caused by the foods, will be found 
in The Illustrated London News dated 7 and 
14 Feb., and 6 March, 1852. 


James Seton-ANDERSON. 


OURCES WANTED (elxxii, 355).—1. The pas- 
sage from Seneca is in the ninth dialogue, 
Pe Tranquillitate Animi,’ chapter ii, section 10 
(in some editions 8), t runs “In angusto 
inclusae cupiditates sine exitu se ipsae strangu- 
lant.” In none of the three editons of Seneca 
which I have, Lipsius’s 1652, Ruhkopf’s 1797, 
Haase’s 1851, reprinted 1887, do I find any trace 
of the reading “‘ se-ipsas”” given in the query. 
$. The incident, as J. W. conjectures, is taken 
from the Guardian periodical. See No. 24, “My 
lady Lizard. having accidentally burnt 
her fingers as she was lighting the lamp for her 
teapot; in the midst of her anguish, Jack 
laid hold of the opportunity to instruct her 
that there was no such thing as heat in fire.” 
The quotation in ‘N. & Q.’ speaks of the 
“yeevish contempt of the good lady.” But 
this is an error. In the Guardian she is 
“almost angry ” with her son. Jack does not 
mention Locke but his bit of undergraduate 
erudition is.apparently based on the ‘ Essay 
concerning Human haga sxsey book II, 
chap. 8, §21, where we are shewn how “ water 
may at the same time produce the sensations 
of heat in one hand and cold in the other.” 
The 1793 edition of the Guardian has a note 
that “Silver tea-pots with lamps under them 
are still preserved among the college plate.” 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


UTHOR WANTED (clxxii. 335). — The 
ballad about St. Nicolas and the three 
children, “ Il était trois petits enfants,” is a 
French folk-song. The last time I heard it 
sung by the French Manecanterie (Les Petits 
Chanteurs & la Croix de Bois) when these young 
rs, two years ago, were giving a recital 

at Olomouc, Moravia. I remember clearly that 
the bass part of St. Nicolas was sung by an 
old bearded Monsieur who was looking rather 
St. Petrus than like St. Nicolas. The 


tuthor of the musical adaptation is P. Berthier, 

and his song (Saint Nicolas, Ils étaient trois 

rd enfants) was published by L.-J. Biton, 
ur, 

Tance, 


Saint-Laurent-sur-Sévre (Vendée), 
Otto F. Bas.er. 








The Library. 


Palsgrave’s Acolastus. Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by P. L. Carver. 
(Oxford University Press for the Early 
English Text Society. £1). 


THE comedy of ‘ Acolastus’ was composed by 
the Dutch scholar, Fullonius. Its trans- 
lation by John Palsgrave into English was 
art of a movement in education towards re- 
ucing as far as sible the mere learnin 
of grammatical rules by young scholars, an 
towards hurrying them into the understanding 
of Latin by a direct use of it. For this a 
vernacular version of one’s Latin author was 
obviously of the greatest convenience in spite 
of all the temptations it presented to the 
lazy. We should ourselves be inclined to re- 
commend it more wholeheartedly than Dr. 
Carver does—always providing that the gram- 
matical rules, so cruelly dry and hard when 
tackled in vacuo, be soundly drilled into the 
learner when he has acquired some little body 
of knowledge in Latin for them to work on. 
Educationally, then, this translation of 
‘ Acolastus’ is interesting, and Dr. Carter, 
in his pleasant Introduction, sets it for us 
in its relation to the schoolmasterly activities 
of the time, stimulated as they had been by 

Henry VIII himself. 

And its claim to interest us goes even some- 
what further. There is no need to labour the 
ry be of that essay on ‘ The Continuity 
of English Prose’ by which Professor R. W. 
Chambers a few years ago changed many of 
people’s hoary notions about the development 
of our language. During the fourteenth cen- 
tury, a time when English prose was long sup- 
posed to be hardly existent, it has been shown 
that in fact it subsisted, and even improved, 
mainly through its use for religious purposes. 
This meant, in considerable measure, transla- 
tion. The teachers of the day were little 
intent on Latin as a language to be loved, 
studied and used in classical] purity. What 
they wanted was to get home to the learner 
the facts and ideas to be imparted. Obvious 
as recourse to translation may seem to us, it 
was, by reason of some supposed inadequacy 
of the English tongue, a novel idea, an experi- 
ment. It was defended, discussed, advocated 
as such. In this tradition, which had 
advanced now to topics beyond religion and 
an audience which especially included the 





young, ‘ Acolastus’ finds its place and plays 


careful, lengthy, 
anxiously contrived to miss no nuance of 


its part, its English, 


the 
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original—better in its kind, it may be held,| to do. ‘‘ The Self-Conscious Stage and . 
than Fullonius’s Latin—serving both as wit- | Burlesque and Satirical Reflections in 
ness to the increasing power and flexibility of | Age of Criticism’’ is the way he describe 


English prose and as an aid to its further 
progress. 

Of the identity, fortunes and character of 
John Palsgrave, Dr. Carter has a great deal 
that is interesting to relate, though the frag- 
mentary nature of the data makes the whole, 
as he says, rather a sketch than a portrait. 
Among several matters which wear a most 
plausible appearance yet cannot actually be 
proved, is the possible identification of Pals- 
grave as a member of the ancient Norfolk 
family of the name. Besides the ‘ Acolastus’ 
he is known to us also by ‘ Lesclarcissement 
de la Langue Francoyse,’ a French grammar 
very highly in request in his day, for which 
he was rendered competent by residence for 
some time in France, including a period at 
the University of Paris. Without being a 
man of outstanding force or ability, Pals- 
grave had his prosperities. He was favoured 
by the Princess Mary, who, after a_ brief 
period as Queen of France on the death of 
Louis XII, married Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, and also by her brother, Henry 
VIII himself, whose natural son, the Duke 
of Richmond, was for a time his charge. A 
priest, he was by the goodwill of more than 
one patron, among them of Sir Thomas More, 
considerably a pluralist, his most important 
living being that of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
East bestowed by Cranmer. He busied him- 
self with politics at least to the extent of 
bearing a part in criticism of Wolsey, as is 
attested by some curious papers which have 
escaped destruction, the real design of which, 
however, cannot now be satisfactorily made 
out, 

A large and erudite body of notes eluci- 
dating every point in the text of ‘ Acolastus’ 
that requires it, is followed by an index of 
proverbs and familiar sayings and a glossary. 


By 
(Oxford Univer- 


Plays about the Theatre in England. 
Dane Farnsworth-Smith. 
sity Press. 17s. net). 


Why is the theatre in England of to-day 
what it is? The answer to that lies 
partly in the history of the development of 
drama, of comedy especially; partly in the 
history of criticism. Near the beginnings of 
both in their modern form come the plays 
with which Mr. Farnsworth Smith has here 





them, a _ succession from Buckingha 
‘ Rehearsal’ of 1671 down to the Lice 


Act of 1737. Playwrights and actors satin 


ing themselves 
infused into dramatic criticism an elem 


needed, enlivening and, under different guise, 
still working. The satire is not of the quali 


whose force survives the conditions wh 


called it forth; it mingles its wit, such ag_ 
is, with eighteenth-cenittury coarseness, ofteé 


and one another certain 


at its most gross; it: seems more concern 


with shaping and sharpening a cruel weap 


than with developing or safeguarding, a 


principles of dramatic art. None the 
these ‘plays claim consideration from 


student of drama, and he may be the mo 


grateful to Mr. Farnsworth Smith for 
ing collected all this material and arran 


it in manageable form, because so little of | 


has any intrinsic value. The material is ¢ 
lected, rather than digested, and will 
the student occupied with the detail 
Restoration and Early Eighteenth-Cent 
Drama rather than the student interested 
the drama generally. 


We were glad to see a return to the good ole 
plan of footnotes instead of notes collected 4 
Mr. Farni 


the end of chapter or volume. 
worth Smith’s footnotes attest both a 
acquaintance with modern work on 

period and careful study of the plays th 


selves, which latter must often have entaile 


wearisome labour. A few errors, wh 
might easily be corrected, have crept in 
remain, e.g., Henrietta Maria 

Charles II’s mother, his sister, the Du 


of Orleans, was Henrietta Anne; Swift die 
not in 1739 but in 1745; at p. 7 ‘“‘octosyllabie 


should surely be decasyllabic, 
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Waen sendin 
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WHEN answering a 
article which has already appeared, co 
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the numbers of the series volume and Bt 
at — the contribution in question is to 
found. 
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